MEN OF POWER
ceived him kindly.   He accepted Fox's statement that
the latter had not plotted against the government.  Then
they settled down for a long and characteristically blunt
and candid talk about religious matters.   Fox blamed
Cromwell for not safeguarding freedom of conscience
among his people.   Cromwell blamed Fox for quarrel-
ing with the ministers of other sects and keeping sec-
tarian strife boiling.   Fox insisted that it was the minis-
ters who started the quarrels.   He went on to expound
his views of the inner light, and to urge the Protector
to hearken to God's voice and obey it, lest his heart be
hardened.    Several times Cromwell interrupted to say
that Fox was speaking truly and that it "was very
good/5    When the interview finally came to an end,
Cromwell, with tears in his eyes, caught Fox's hand
and said, "Come again to my house; for if thou and I
were but an hour of a day together, we should be nearer
one to another."   As Fox left the house, a captain in-
formed him that Cromwell had decreed that he was a
free man and invited him to return and dine in the
hall with the other gentlemen.    "Tell the Protector,"
the stern and tactless Fox replied, "that I did not come
here to eat his food or to drink his drink,"   Cromwell
said afterward that more of Fox in himself would
make him a better ruler.   He sent out a letter urging
magistrates to be more lenient in dealing with Quakers.
When Cromwell was being pressed to accept a crown,
Fox felt moved to warn him.   "I met him in the park
and told him that they that would put upon him a crown
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